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Fs il not certainly presumable, that the Ladies of Philadelphia will generously subscribe lo the support of 
a paper devoted to their own edification and amusement?” 








THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
[ Continued. } 

‘Julia, my child, (said Mrs. Sinclair, and Ju- 
lia’s heart sunk at the epithet,) prepare yourself 
to know that you have a mother living!—(She 
paused; Edmund participated in Julia’s feelings, 
and his heart beat with apprehension. )—That mo- 
ther....my sister!’ Julia started, and the weight 
that pressed upon her bosom was removed. ‘My 
aunt....my mother indeed! (she exclaimed.) Oh, 
my more than mother! and she sunk upon her 
knees at her feet. ‘Compose yourself, my dear 
girl, (said Mrs. Sinclair) or I shall be unable to 
proceed.’ Edmund raised her up, pressed her to 
his bosom, and her aunt continued: ‘She married; 
your father was a man of rank and wealth.’ ‘Oh, 
then, (thought Julia) I need not blush....1 am not 
the child of dishonor.’ “The union was hastily 
formed; and too soon they discovered how dissi- 
milar were their inclinations. Each had been too 
much indulged in childhood; they mutually requir- 
ed submission; every thing was exacted, but no- 
thing was yiolded, She was impetuous, but gene- 
rous; passionate, but affectionate. He was sullen 
and selfish, morose and resentful. From their 
tempers arose petty dissentions; and these increas- 
ing into absolute quarrels, affection soon fled, and 
aversion succeeded: and you, my Julia, tho once 
anticipated with transport, were baptised with a 
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mother’s tears, and beheld without a father’s blegty, 
ing. Your smiles and your endearments I trust.» 4 
would have rendered her home happier than it had 
been, and that for the duties of a mother she wouid 
have sacrificed the pleasures of the world. ° But 
young and lively, neglected by her husband, and 
admired by others, she sought a solace for disap- 
pointed affection in the joys of dissipation. She 
had long attracted the attention of him whom you 
saw yesterday; but whilst protected by a husband's 
kindness and respect, he had not presum¢d to ap- 
proach her on any other terms than as a friend. 
When this shield was withdrawn, and when he 
saw she was alone and undefended, thrown upon 
the world, to meet the gaze of every eye, he se- 
lected her as the object of the basest designs. She 
loved him, and they fied together. Profigate and 
abandoned as her husband’s conduct had been, he 
yet sought the reparation due to what he termed 
his injuries. A public trial was the consequence; 
the verdict such as you may suppose; the damages 
trifling; but my sister was lost! My mother, to 
whom a stain was a wound, never smiled after- 
wards, and in a few weeks died. 

You, my beloved Julia, were yet an infant, un- 
conscious of your mother’s shame or your father’s 
cruelty. He disclaimed you as his child, and aban- 
doned you. I had no doubt of the legitimacy of 
your birth, and i strenuously urged your claims to 
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his affection and protection. But incensed with 
your mother, he vowed hatred against her off- 
snoring, and, should your right be established to 
his parental guardianship. that you should only 
live to feel what an injured husband and father 
could inflict. T pleaded no more; and took you, 
my Julia, to my house, to my arms, and retired 
into a distant county, where the earliest years of 
your Efe were passed, Your father sold his es- 
tates and left the kingdom, soon after the event of 
the trial. He wrote to me previous to his depar- 
ture, peremptorily insisting that T should change 
your name, as no Davenport should be disgraced 
hy a child of Matilda’s. He further enjoined me 
not to bring you up with an idea of being his 
daughter: if I did. he might possibly humor the 
fancy, and then find ample means of revenge. He 
concluded by desiving that no application of any 
ind might be made to him, either on behalf of 
your mother or yourself; and said that he was 
(hen quitting a country which he detested, and a 
people who were equally hateful to him; sincerely 
hoping that he might never return. In a postcript 
he desired that } would not indulge your mother 
Ly allowing her to see you. LT have heard nothing 
(2 Ym since that period; nor have I been able 
ba in any inteliigence whether he be living or 
dead. But his letter, intending to disclaim, yet 
indivectly acknowledging you as his daughter (or 
why this last prohibition?) [ have carefully pre- 
served. In every point [ have followed his injunc- 
tions; because they were the injunctions of a pa- 
rent. When you were first under my care my for- 
tune was very limited; but the sudden death of a 
beloved brother, who bequeathed to me all his 
property. enabled me to give you such an educa- 
tion as you were entitled to; in order that, if he 
should ever claim you. your father might find 
duties fulfilled by your aunt which he ne- 
elected. and acknowledge you will pride. 

My witortunate sister, released from the ties of 
her first marriage. flattered herself that she should 
soon enter into another: but tho her seducer loved 
ber, he vetused to make that reparation which he 
liad promised and she extiected. She had delicacy 
and principie enough to scorn the degraded situa- 
von of mistress, and had the resolution to quit 
him. and in retirement endeavor to hide her shame, 
gud make atovencat for her crime by penitence; 
and if sufiertig can assist the expiation, she may 
lock forward with hope to that future state to 
witch she is fast approaching.’ ‘fs she then dy- 
ing: (Said Julia) and shail T not see her?? *When 


” Wwaprna wanna cha wicha ne oe wag 
you were young she wished to see vou, but IT was 


compelled to refuse her; and now she dares not 
see you.” ‘Dares not see her child! Oh my aunt, 
in this feeling what a severe punishment for guilt 
-et mother whe dares not see her child!’ +4 few 
words more (said Mrs, Sinclair) and [have done.” 
‘May L ask where my mother lives (said Julia) 
and if she ever hears of me?* ‘The first question 
I wish not to answer: she hears of you from me; 
it is her only consolation; and from the bosom of 
misery stained as it may be by crime it would be 
too cruel to withhold this drep of balm. Her let- 
ers are indeed fraught with wo; and that which 
I last received was more than usually affecting.’ 

Mr. Sinclair had paused many times during 
this recital, but was anxious to go thro with if: 
and when she concluded, she was so much ex- 
hausted that she was obliged to retire to her own 
room: and Julia and Edmund for atime indulged 
their sympathy and sorrow. Edmund however 
soon repaired to the Rectory, impatient to have 
his attachment to Julia sanctioned by his parents, 
and to gladden the heart of Ellen by the intelli- 
gence....Which was no sooner obtained than he 
fiew back to his Julia, who held out her hand in 
doubt and tenderness; he clasped her to his heart, 
and the tender epithet ‘my own’ confirmed her 
hopes. [ To be continued.) 


——————_ 


4 Lover lost!....a Fortune gained! 


Some years since a young woman of humble 
fortune and reputable character, received the ad- 
dresses of a young blacksmith, but, in the course 
of the courtship, this descendant of Vulcan, ‘iired’ 
by the lures of another fair one, became ‘cool’ in 
his attention to his former ‘fame,’ and eventually 
discontinued his visits altogether. In the mean time 
the deserted beauty, without the knowledge of her 
friends, had become@a votary at the shrine of for- 
tune, or in other words had purchased a Lottery 
Ticket, which not long afterwards came out a 
prize of ten thousand dollars. The news spread 
far and wide. and Was not long getting to the ear 
of the blacksmith, who, immediately re-simitten 
hy the collateral recommendation of the ladys ten 
thousand dollars, determined to renew his suit: 
but he very soon discovered that his visits were 
less welcome than formerly, and on hinting some- 
thing about a reconciliation, the lady frankly iv 


formed him that time had -wrought’ some change 
in her opinion of things; that the affair was now 
at an end through his own indifference, admonish- 
ed him of the danger of delay, aud closed with ad- 


Vising hit in future to ‘strike while the iron was hot.’ 
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ZAIDA.—A Romance. 
[From the German of Kotzebue.} 
( Continued.) 


Ah, Soliman! true or false as thy conclusions 
may be. thou hast endeavored to deceive thyself. 
Has not the blush upon thy countenance at the 
report of the return of thy horseman, and the vol- 
uptuous anxiety streaming through thy veins, told 
thee the truth, when the leader of the Tartars en- 
tered thy tent? 

Soliman. Well, who is that diamond entrusted to 
thy car $ 

The Tartar. Sir. the girl's name is Zaida, a 
Russian by birth. If | understand right, she was, 
when six years old, taken prisoner by some Tar- 
tars on their excursions, and sold to a slave-mer- 
chant. Who has educated her with the greatest care. 
They say she is the daughter of a Bajar. 

Soliman. And whatis her destination? 

The Tartar. Murza is carrying her to the vizier, 
Mustapha, who is to deliver her to the sultan as an 
ornament to the seraglio. 

Soliman. ‘Vo the sultan? 

The Tartar. Their journey is thro Siebenburg.a 
to Belgrade. Thence with letters of recommenda- 
tion of the vizier’s, straight to Adrianople. 

Solimam, And where is she now? 

The Tartar. At Kolenko, a castle two miles 
from the camp. ‘The poor creatures are to have a 
day of rest to-morrow, to recruit their spirits from 
the fright. 

Soliman. She is destined for the sultan—A sa- 
cred jewel!—Take care that she is treated with re- 
spect, and that she wants for nothing!—Enough!— 
Leave me! 

The Tartar departed, and Soliman remained 
alone with his grief and his love. No: he could no 
longer keep it a secret from himself, that Zaida 
had made a greater impression upon him than all 
the beauties of Circassia—And this girl must be 
destined for the sultan, Who is his friend and bene- 
factor—yet— Muhamed has notseen this angel yet, 
and a property not known is no property. ‘Lam,’ 
he said, ‘commander of the troops, master of the 
frontiers of Poland, and of both the shores of the 
river Neister. How! Could I not prevent the jour- 
ney of Zaida? If I should throw obstacles in her 
way, and find means to satisfy my heart—but what 
means? My army loves me; yet he that in an army 
of seventy thousand men has no enemy, must be 
more than man. Will not envy, hatred and intrigue 
tind means to discover the secret? Will they not be- 
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tray me to the emperor? And Mahamed is rash. is 
not used to close exam ration: he might, as sulfan 
and friend, be the more offeuted—Ah! all is but too 
true! It is enough to embiiter the hope and slumber 
of the poor Soliman. . 


(Zampa’s apartment in the Castle of Kolenko.— 
Zaidaupona sopha. buried in sweet melancholy. 
Vulima, her attendant and coniidant, sits at her 
feet observing her silently. Half stifled sighs 
raise the beautiful bosom of her mistress, and 
tears fall upon tie golden hem of her veil. Ve- 
lima could hold out no longer.) 


Vulima. ‘How long is it.’ she said with a faul- 
tering voice, Show long is it, Zaida, since I have 
served thee?’ 

Zaida, Why this question? 

Vulima, Answer it. 

Zaida, As if thou couldst not answer it thyself? 
Have E not been confided to thy care as soon as I 
came to Murza’s house? I was then six years old, 
and now (with a sigh) Lam sixteen. 

Vulima. (Smiling.) Vhis sigh tells me that theu 
art sixteen. Ten years then have [ served thee. 

Zaida, (4 little irritated.) Well then, yes! And 
what of that? ‘i 

Vulima. Be not angry: I only wanted to cai 
late how often, during those ten years, T have } 
warded thy love with ingratitude! how often T hat) 
betrayed thee! how often I have disclosed thy s 
crets! 

Zaida, Art thou dreaming, Vulima? 

Vulima. No! (Taking Zaida’s hand.) This day, 
for the first time, thou keepest a secret from me. 

Zaida. (Perplexed.) U A secret! 

Vulima. Whence those tears in thine eyes?— 
Whence this melancholy air?—This anxious heavy. 
ing of thy bosom? 

Zaida. The terror— 

Vulima. (With an anxious voice.) Thy hand 
on thy heart! Do not deceive me. 

Zaida. (Hiding her face.) Ah, Vulima! ~ 
child. 

Vulima. No, dear Zaida, th 
child, and the sensation 
thou art in love, [Zw 
rooted deeply as I per 
time. 

Zaida. Ue is so 

Vulima. 'Thou ' 
wonder if the fir 

Zaida. Ah 

Vulima. W 
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ver; a man full of courage and strength: all this 
operates on the heart of a girl—yet, he is but 
Soliman-bashaw, he is but the subject of Muhamed, 
the slave of him whe soon will become thy slave. 

ZLaida. Be silent! This very thought— 

Vulima. Has now become to thee disagreeable 
tor the first time? I can account for it; first love 
will convert every object into other colors; red be- 
comes black, and black takes the color of light: yet, 
with patience, the illusion vanishes and all regains 
its usual form: meanwhile talk to me as much as it 
pleases thee of thy love: I will listen to thee, and 
it will relieve thy mind—I hear some one ap- 
proach—collect thyself, 


Murza enters. 


Vulima. So late, Murza? What hast thou bro’t 
for us? 

Murzxa. | IUl-humoured.] Ye women are always 
expecting something. [ have brought nothing. 

Vulima. Well, well, old growler! What dost 
thou want then? . 

Murza. Be silent, I want nothing. I wish only 
io know how you do? And what effect the fright 
had upon you? 

Viuljma. (Slily.] Lam very well, thank God. 

Murza. See now! she is well. Who cares for 
“at. Monkey! thy roses are withered; no one will 
agvire after thee. Zaida, how is it? e 

Zaida. Very well. 

‘Murza. By the elements! here is all thy sup- 
per left: no one has touched it. 

Vulima. Pardon, I have eat some of it. 

Murza. [Murmuring.] U wish it had been poi- 
son! Eat, dear Zaida! thou wilt become lean. 

J wima. And would bring a purse of money less. 

Uurxa. Wilt thou be silent? Zaida, I have 

uething to say to thee. Soliman-bashaw has 

ed us from the Poles: we owe hin gratitude— 

Viulima. {Tronically.] Which thou never wilt dis- 

ese. 

‘<a. [Without paying aitention to her talk.) 
vefore, to-morrow, go early to the camp 
him with a turban, the very best I 
nough! thou must give me 


mall present, something 


rt thou thinking? 
it too much to show 
hero like Soliman, 
th to get from him 
izier; it is also 
mate friends. 


Vulima. Aye! aye! I expected there was some- 
thing at the bottom of thy gratitude. 

Zaida. (Joy fully.) If thou art of opinion, Mur- 
za—I have a scarf, made by myself—and—and, 
I will write. 

Vulima. (Ironically.| Very well indeed, should 
Zaida, the future arbitress of the seraglio, write 
to Soliman-bashaw— ‘ 

Murza. I shall sew thy lips together if thou art 
not silent. Write, dear Zaida, write. polite and 
moving! I shall return in an hour for the letter 
and the scarf. 


Murza left them, and Zarpa wrote: 
Zaida to Soliman-bashaw, the serashkier. 


*Murza orders me to write to thee, aad I obey 
him with pleasure. Accept, as a token ef my es- 
teem this scarf, which I made myself, without 
knowing that I should have to present it to thee 
with so much pleasure. Wear it and remember 
sometimes thy grateful ZAIDA. 


THE VAPOURS, OR BLUE DEVILS. 
4 Tale no less true than humorous. 


Some persons have fancied themselves misera- 
bly afflicted in one way, and some in another; 
some have insisted that they were tea-pots, and 
some that they were clocks; one, that he had a 
big belly; another, that he had giass-legs; a third 
that he was extremely ill; and a fourth, that he 


was actually dying. But I have never heard of 


any of this v... tevil class, whose extravagance 
ever yet came up to the following, who may be 
styled the Vrince of Hyppoes. 

This p-rson, alter ringing the change on every 
mad concert that ever tormented a crazy brain, 
would have it at last that he was dead, actaally 
dead. The doctor was immediately sent for, who, 
on approaching his bed-side, found him stretched 
out at full length, his hands across his breast, his 
eyes and mouth closely shut, and his looks per- 
fectly cadaverous. 

‘Well, sir, how do you do, this morning?’ ask- 
ed the doctor, as he approached him. 

‘How do I do!’ replied the poor man faintly, ‘a 
pretty question to ask a dead man.’ 

‘Dead!’ replied the “doctor. ‘Yes, sir; quite 
dead. I died last night about 12 o'clock.’ 
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The doctor now caught his cue, which was to 
strike him on the string of his character, on which 
he was very tender. The doctor then gently put 
his hand on the forehead of this living corpse, as 
if to ascertain whether it was cold, and said dole- 
fully, *Yes, the poor man is dead enough, it is all 
over with him. and now the sooner he can be bu- 
ried the better.” Then stepping up to his wife, and 
whispering her not to be frightened at the mea- 
sures he was about to take. he called to the serv- 
ant. *My boy, your poor master is dead, and the 
sooner he can be put to the earth the better. Run 
to the joiner. Mr. C. and bring one of his ready- 
made coffins, of the largest size. for your master 
inakes a stout corpse. and having died last night, 
and the weather being warm, will soon begin to 
smell. 

Away went the servant, and quickly returned 
With a proper coffin, The wife and family having 
got their lesson from the doctor, gathered around 
him. and hollowed not a little, while they were 
patting the body in the coffin. Presently the pall- 
bearers. who were also let into the secret, started 
with their burden for the church-yard. They did 
not go far before they were met by a neighbor 
who, having also been drilled for the purpose, 
cried out, ‘Ah doctor, what poor soul have you 
got there?’ 

‘Poor Mr. B. (sighed the doctor) left us last 
night.’ 

‘Great pity he had not left us twenty years 
ago: (rejoined the other) for he was a bad man.’ 


Presently another met them, who had been tu- ° 


tored in the same manner: ‘And who have you got 
there, doctor?’ 

*Poor Mr. B. is dead,’ he answered again. 

*Ah, indeed, and so the devil has got his own 
at last,’ said the other. 

‘Oh, villain! (exclaimed the man in the coffin) 
if 1 was not dead how I would pay you for this.’ 

Soon after this, while the pall-bearers were 
resting themselves near the church-yard, another 
one stepped up with the old question again, *Who 
have you got there, doctor?” 

‘Poor Mr. B. is gone.’ he again replied. 

‘Yes, and to Hell, (said the other;) for if he is 
not gone there, I see no use of such a place.’ 

Here the dead-man burst off the lid of the cof- 
fin, which had been purposely put on slightly, and 
leaped out, exclaiming, ‘Oh, you villain! I am 
gone to Hell, am [2 Well, [ have come back again 
to pay such an ungrateful rascal as you are.“—A 
race was immediately commenced between the 
dead-man and the living, to the petrifying con- 
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sternation of a number of spectators, al sight of 
a corpse bursting from a coffin, and in all the hor- 
rors of the winding sheet, racing thro the streets. 
After having exercised himself into a very copious 
perspiration by this fantastic chase, he was bro't 
home by the doctor perfectly freed of every blue- 
devil that had been tormenting him tor years. 


@htalwgeafe 


“HERE-AND-THERE” FOLKS. 


It is an abundance of such here-and-there-bu- 
siness, that occasions a considerable portion of the 
pinching wants of the present day. 

A small farm, cultivated with utmost diligence 
and care, will furnish a prudent family with a 
moderate sufficiency. Again, ‘he that has a trade 
has an estate.” even altho he own neither house 
or land. But ifthe farmer and the trader, instead 
of attending closely to the proper callings, are bu- 
sy here-and-there, they will assuredly * come out 
at the little end of the horn.” Moreover, tho they 
both buckle down, the one to his farm. and the 
other to his trade; yet if their wives and their 
daughters, instead of practising the like industry 
and the like good management within doors, are 
busy here-and-there, what is ‘brought in at the 
door, goes out at the window.’....ali is gone, 

See you that farm, overgrown with thoris and 
thistles and briars, and its fences broken down. 
How comes it about? Is the owner one of Solomon's 
‘sleepers?’ No, he is busy here-and-there, but sel- 
dom in the proper place. Perhaps he is doing head 
work abroad, is chaffering on horses, or cattle, ov 
sheep, or is peddling over the country, or is pur- 
suing. in a small way, some other scheme of spe- 
culation; or peradventure he has either got a lit- 
tle commission that occupies his attention, or is 
seeking after one: in which ever case, the ‘hand 
writing upon the wall’ clearly shows what he is 
coming to. 

Lo, an auction! What's for sale? The goods of 
a grocer, and the tools of a mechanic. Are they 
profligates? No. Are they imanimate clods? Far 


otherwise. What then? They are lovers of chat, of 


company, of fun, and so, instead of attending di 
ligently to their callings, they were busy here-and- 
there. 

Mark the interior of that house—no useful in- 
dustry going on; no order; nothing in its right 
place; more wasted than is eaten. Is the house-wile 
a dolt? So far otherwise, she is one of the most 
sprightly women in the place; but she has no tinge 
to bestow upon the affairs of her household—shie 
is busy here-and-there. 
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SUNDAY REIVDING, 





THE COTTAGER'’S WIFE, 
lie 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
=ilatinie 


“fo the poor, said our Lord, when questioned 
as to his divine mission, ‘is the gospel preached.’ 


Phe ‘common people,’ too, we are told by one of 


the evangelists, heard our Savior ‘gladly.’ St. Paul 
declares, that ‘not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called. And 
saint James asks, wether it is not notorious, that 
€iod hath ‘chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
taith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath pro- 
mised to them that love him?’ The subseduent his- 
tory of the church of Christ presents a similar 
testimony. To the poor the gospel has still been 
preached, and by them it has, in general, been 
most favorably received. Amongst this hi imble 
class, some of the most striking instances of the 
power and grace of Christ have been exhibited; and 
»y them have the rich blessings of his gospel been 
frequently most highly prized, and most purely 
eHyOr ed. 

In adding another proof ofthe truth of these re- 
marks, from an example which lately fell under 
my own observation, my only motives are to dis- 
play the glory of the Redeemer, and the excellen- 
cy of the gospel; and to draw from a siniple state- 
ment of facts, a few plain but important lessons of 
struction and consolation, for the benefit of my 
christian brethren. 


‘ 
i 
' 
if 


{ was lately called to undertake the pastoral 
care of a small parish, in one of the inland coun- 

ues. My predecessor, now gone to give up his ac- 
count to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
was a man of considerable talents and learning; 
of sincere piety, and most amiable manners. His 
rcligious views were not perhaps such as could be 
considered as thoroughly scriptural; and my re- 
spected friend (for such he was), during the lat- 
ter part of his life, began to perceive their insufhi- 
ciency. [am not sure, indeed, whether the pres- 
sure of this conviction, upon a peculiarly though- 
ful and conscientious mind, was not, in some de- 
gree, the occasion of his premature death. But 
though the detects in his religious system mate- 
ri lly affected his comfort, I cannot but think well 
of his safety. In his parish, his preaching and pri- 
vate exertions, which were in many respects ex- 


emplary, had produced a remarkable degree of 


regularity and decency of manners amongst the 
poor people, of whom it was almost exclusively 
composed, Eow far his labors were blessed in pro- 
ducing those genuine and unequivocal fruits of re- 
pentance and faith im the hearts any of his parish- 


ioners, which every zealous minister 15 anx ‘ons 
Lo perceive, Pam as vet scarcely competent to 
determine. T fear that but littke of this kind was 
effected. Yet in the case of the person of whom 1 
am now about to give youashort account, [found 
that my amiable predecessor had certainly been in- 
strumental in domg much real good, both by his 
sermons, his private instruc ine, and the books 
which he had given her. May not this statement 
point out the duty of speaking and acting with 
candor and caution towards those clergymen 
whose views do not entirely coincide with our 
own—but who, with infcrior light, may, if sin- 
cerely devoted to Him, be usefully employed, by 
the great Head of the church, in the work of the 
ministry? Let us not judge our brethren; but re- 
member, that, however thankiul we should be for 
clearer and more scriptural sentiments than some 
of them may possess, since our Lord and Master 
docs not in any case despise tthe day of small 
things,’ we ought not to reject, but receive them, 
as Christ does, to the glory of God. 
(To be vaccawetcete 
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A man carrying a cradle was stopped by an old 
woman, and thus accosted, ‘So, sir, you have got 
some of the fruits of matr theo.’ ‘Softly, old lady, 
(said he) you mistake, this is only the fruit-basket.’ 

A certain captain B—, of a gigantic size, being 
at a tea-table with some ladies at Bath, one of the 
most inquisitive inthe company, asked his name 
and genealogy, and being told that he had been 
originally intended for the church, remarked, 
‘that she thought him mofe fit for the steeple.’ 

An apothecary who used to value himself on his 
knowledge of drugs, asserted that all bitter things 
were hot. ‘No,’ said a gentleman present, ‘there is 
one of a very different quality: a ‘bitter cold day.’ 

A peri stripling asked an old gentleman which 
was the right road to the State Prison. “The one 
you travel. every day,’ replied the latter. 

A lady once complaining that she was near thir- 
ty, ‘Madam,’ said a gentleman, who knew she was 
much older, ‘every day carries you farther from 
your complaint.’ 

Enough!!!—The governor-general of hospitals 
in Paris, reports officially, that the number of wo- 
men almost doubles that of the men, who are ma- 
niacs, and that Love has been the most common 
cause of the insanity of the younger females, and 
jealousy or domestic discord that of the men-- 
and in the year 1814, he says, there were entered 
in one hospital no less than twenty-seven thousand 
females for accouchement, of whom twenty-four 
thousand confessed they were unmarried--and 
that, in another, the Foundling-hospital, out of 
nearly forty-six thousand children admitted, only 
about four thousand were legitimate. 1. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM. 
PHILADELPHIA, OO'T. 4, 1817. 





THE THEATRE, 


Jn order to render the Museum as entertaining as 
wssible, and lo exctend tis variety as well as use- 
} y 


fulness, it is the intention of the editor loa devote a 


portion of tis columns to our Theatrical Perform- 
ances, during the ensuing season, In these notices 
of the Prama generally, he will adopt the plan of 
the editor of the *London Ladies* Museum, -a work 
miversally admired and mest eatensrcely encour- 
aged by the Ladies of Great Britain. This plan, 
having been sanctioned by experience, will no doubt 
be approved of by the American public. It embraces 
every thing in any way connected with the Stage, 
not confining itself to the criticism of the performers, 
but extending its view to the theatre, the scenery, the 
manazemen!, aul the audience,....occasionally de- 
scribing te whole of the representations in such a 
manner as ofien to form a pleasing tale, wiile at the 
same time it notices the merits aud demerits of each 
individual performer, as well as those of the author's 
in the piece,....anl the whole wriiten in such a can- 
did and temperate style, that it can never fail to in- 
terest all lovers of theatrical amusements. Such is 
ihe plan the editor will pursue,as far as his abilities, 
aided by those of his friends, will permit, in noticing 
zenerally and critically, the Philadelphia Theatre. 





MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. James M’Keever to Miss Sa- 
rah Wroth: also, Mr. Thomas Donoho to Miss 
Ruth Bube. 


Ai Lancaster, Penn. Thomas J. Barry to Ma- 
ria Leman. 

At New York, Roger S. Skinner, esq. to Miss 
Mary L. De Forest; Isaac P. Smith to Mary F. 
iverson: L. M. A. De Sprangh to Abbay Leeds. 

At Hudson, N. Y. Dr. J. Lovell, hospital sur- 
geon U.S. army, to Miss Margaret Eliza Mans- 
field. 

At Baltimore. Robert C. Aisquith to Eleanor 
HM. Winhell: J. M. Bennet to Margaret Thomp- 
son; J. seche to Adeline Gosse; Henry Stephen- 
son to Mary B. Waters; Henry Hantzman to E. 
Hackney; Andvew H. Fife to Eliza Ann Roberts. 

At Washington City, Artemas Bowen to Gra- 
cie Plant. 


For this paper. 
pra} 


0 Miss 


The Marriage of Mr. Tuomas Warr 1 
Susan Guivury, both of Exeter. N. EL 


Friend Tom, never heeding what people might say, 
Fails in love with a girl. whom all know 

To be Guilty....aye, guilty as Guilty can be... 
And yet makes her his wire. without any delay! 
When, lo! in that moment. she proves. do ye see, 
To be White, and as pure and as spotless as snow! 


CLARA. 


IMPROMPTE 
On «a Frrenp wirnu a suaspry Covr. 


{ met a friend the other day, 
Whose coat was rather CD: 
When told, no wonder, you will say. 
[Lis pockets were quite M'T. 


> -: <=> 
[From the London Ladies’ Museum, 
THE KISS. 


Long have IT sedulously tried 
My tair one’s lips to press; 
Long has the cruel maid denied 
My ardent hopes to bless. 


At length the lovely girl complies, 
And grants the balmy treasure; 
Love sparkles in her brilliant eyes, 
And every look is pleasure. 


Kitty, 1 thank thee for the kiss, 

Of each dull care the soother: 

But, O, when next thou grant’st the bliss. 
Pray, SHAVE A LITTLE sMooTHER! 


—s1— 
TEA. 
Give me, give me here my tea: 
Ladies’ nectar! give it me: 
Sweet as what the hummer sips, 
Or the dew on beauty’s lips. 
Tea tis makes the spirits flow, 
Tickles up the: heart of wo, 
Sets the tongue, enlivens wit. 
Gives the sweet poetic fit: 
‘Tea tis makes the charming fair 
_Sprightly, pleasing, as they are; 
What is more than all, twas tea, 


‘Tea, that set Columbia free. 
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112 LADIES’ 
‘For this paper.) 
THE HARP OF SORROW. 


Lay XI. 
THE WILD-ROSE OF DECEMBER, 


When the hopes I long-time in my bosom had 
cherisht, 

Left that bosom forever, and rapidly flew; 

When the clouds of despair had thick gather*d 
around me, 

And the storms of affliction unmerciful blew: 


ihe wild-flowers of spring and the rases of suwn- 
mer, 

No longer in gardens of loveliness smil’d; 

And nought could be seen but the desert of win- 
ter, 

So dreary and gloomy, so cheerless and wild. 


With a heart quite as hopeless as winter was 
dreary, 

And a bosom as cold as the northernly blast; 

Dejected with care, and heart-broken with sor- 
row, 

I rambled alone o’er the desolate waste. 


But not long thro the brambles and thorns had I 
wander’d, 

Where nothing I tho’t could give balm to my woes, 

Eve my eyes, that with tears of misfortune were 
streaming, 

Soon dwelt with astonisht delight on a Rose! 


‘And is there (I said) still a comfort in store, 

for this desolate bosom of mine to partake.... 

Shall these winter-struck moments give birth to a 
flower, 

And my heart yet to peaceful sensations awake?" 


*O, yes! (to my mind the lone rose sweetly whis- 
per’d) 

Many flowers of life are yet budding for you; 

Then cease to despair....for tho clouds now sur- 
round you, 

To-morrow may bring a bright sunshine in view! 


And remember, that, when thro this desert you 
wander’d, 

Without e’en a hope to find balm for your woes, 

Amidst brambles and thorns, in the bleakness of 
winter, 

You suddenly met with a heart-cheering Ross! 


MUSEUM. 
So the warm-feeling bard, whom misfortunes have 
deaden’d, 
Like the winter-bound earth by the northernly 
blast, 
Again may give birth to a wreath of fair flowers, 
And change to a garden the desolate waste.’ 


The thought was so dear, that I gazed on the 
flower, 

Ti'l its smiles chased away every tear in my eye; 

And my heart was enliven’d with hopes of to- 
morrow, 

Which bade each regret to forgetfulness fly. 


So the flowers of spring, tho so lovely and tender, 
Are oft bathed in tears thro the gloom of the night 
Till the hope-bringing sun of tie morning arising, 
Drives away all their tears and the gloom by his 
light. HENRY. 
OooO 


[For this paper. | 


EXTEMPORE, ON VIEWING A PAINTING OF THE 
Hoty FAMILY. 


Affection blooms on Mary’s face, 
Warm from a tender mother’s breast, 
Each feature deckt with Heav’nly grace, 
Soft views her tender Infant rest. 
The pious Father feasts his eyes, 

Sits leaning with a manly smile, 

His fondness speaks his glad surprise 
To see the beauties of his Child. 
Bright rays of glory sweetly play, 
Thro every charming feature run, 
Outshining far the brightest day, 
Adorn their lovely infant SON. 


« A blush of beauties neatly drawn, 
Approaching very near to life, 
Shows the blest Child of Hope is born 
Of happy Joseph and his wife. 


Unfolding painted linen clothes, 
In graceful op’ning order roll, 
As if these objects to disclose 
To each delighted viewing soul. 


Religion in the bloom of youth, 

What more could God himself have giv’n, 
Than Justice, Mercy, Love, and Truth, 

To dwell on earth or live in Heaven. Hi. 








Published at No. 157, South Eleventh Street. 
rice, One Dollar per Quarter, in advance. 
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